THE WAR IN MEMORY

THERE was an interim during which very little
was written about the war except the books by
politicians and responsible soldiers, who were
anxious either to establish their claims to efficiency
and influence or to clear their reputations against
charges of stupidity or defective morality. During
that interim it must have been noticed, by any-
body capable of noticing anything, that very few
survivors of the war were willing to talk about it or
read about it. Somebody defined modern war as
"years of intense boredom, punctuated by
moments of intense fear "; and, for some time
after the war, the ordinary soldier was doubly
bored if he was asked to recollect his boredom.
Time has passed. Nerves have settled down.
A new perspective has been achieved. Distance
has made the retrospect tolerable. Long periods
of boredom can be telescoped and days of enjoy-
ment recovered and treasured. Incidents, the
memory of which used to cause bitter anger, can
now be talked of calmly, if ironically; horrors
from the recreation of which the mind shrank, can
now be stated objectively. The soldiers are at
last able to talk about those things which most
gravely bore upon their sanity, and are at last able
to be sentimental about their past as soldiers as
we are all sentimental about our pasts. They
can never become so anecdotal or so sentimental as
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